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sine the facilities of the Illinois School for the Blind, 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, the Jacksonville High 

School, and with the co-operation of the management of the 
Fox Illinois Theater, the writers set out to study the re- 
sponse of an unselected group of deaf and blind children 
to the talking motion picture. These children were selected 
within the age range of fourteen to eighteen years. A group 
of high school pupils was selected for use as a control group 
for the purpose of studying each group of handicapped chil- 
dren in comparison with the response of the normal child. 

For the purpose of convenience in using groups of children 
from the state institutions, the study included only boys. 
This was considered as having no bearing on the results, 
since the responses of the sexes in other tests having a 
similar purpose have indicated that there is no great varia- 
tion, if any, in the results obtained from different sexes. 

Two major difficulties arose, namely, the devising of a 
testing medium which would not throw too great a burden 
on the limited language of the deaf child, and the selection 
of performances which would represent a fair division of 
appeal to the two sense organs, sight and sound, on which 
these groups would depend for their understanding of the 
shows. 

According to Umstattd (5): 

The motion picture is gradually gaining a place of ever increasing 


importance in our modern education. The idea of using pictures to 
illustrate classroom material is by no means a new one; it was 


*A seminar study from the Department of Psychology and Educa- 
tion of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois, under the supervision 
of Dr. Eleanor Olmstead Miller, chairman of the department. 
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tion in the control of many types of machinery. Who, of all 
people, are better fitted for such work than the sean who 
have achieved a nimbleness of finger movenient that only 
comes with years of praca Hearing people, viewing two 
deaf menor women “talking” with their hands, are always 
amazed at the rapidity with which the ¢ouple move their 
hands and fingers, This agility should, be turned to good 
use in our present\situation, when af place for everyone 
and everything must ‘ke found, so that all may unite in a 
common cause—the defeat of our ¢éommon enemy. 

In another respect also, the deaf/re perhaps better quali- 
fied for factory machine opératioh than others. This factor 
is their inability to hear, whichhakes greater concentration 
possible in places where the e is nerve-shattering for 
people with normal hearing./ Undisturbed by the bedlam 
of noise in the factory, and pinable to talk at the same time 
that they work, the deaf achieve a degree of concentration 
practically impossible off attainment by ‘gthers. Combine 
their ability to concentrate with their agility of finger move- 
ment and you have a perfect factory machine operator. Use 
of these handicapped people for this work would free many 


mal hearing is necessary, and with this co-ordinatio 
effort we would be able to achieve a more united and effi- 
cient home froht. All out for defense means all, and we 
must use all, éven us who are handicapped. 

Tomorrow/ many of us leave for defense work. Let us 
show if deaf in America can meet the test! 

We must find or make a place for everyone, and recogni- 
tion of the special abilities and place of our handicapped 
will put us far on the road to victory. 
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inaugurated many centuries ago in the form of still pictures. Today, 
with our modern technological equipment we are able to produce 
moving pictures which have in many instances been adapted to our 
educational system. But, the mere adoption of pictures to our educa- 
tional system was not enough; we now find that in the United States, 
France, Russia, Germany, and England institutions have seen set 
up to produce and distribute films which are primarily educational as 
well as entertaining. 


Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, and Mr. R. W. Woolston of the Illinois School 
for the Blind kindly placed their records at our disposal, and 
arranged to excuse the boys for the test at convenient times 
for the study. Mr. R. Q. Bartlett of the Fox Illinois 
Theater made the project possible by allowing free admis- 
sion for thirty-two persons to each of the seven pictures we 
decided to use. Mr. J. C. Mutch, principal of the high 
school, co-operated by selecting our boys from high school 
classes, and arranging to deliver the materials and collect 
the completed test papers through his office. 

Dr. Eleanor O. Miller, chairman of the psychology de- 
partment of Illinois College, advised the writers throughout 
the formation of the study, and the administration of the 
tests. The idea for this study grew out of her course ‘“Psy- 
chology of the Handicapped.” Finally, the proposal for the 
study was submitted to Dr. Rudolf Pintner of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, who offered valuable advice 
on methods to be employed. 

The basic idea for the study was that the talking motion 
picture teaches and amuses by appeal to both the sense of 
sight and the sense of sound. The deaf person depends on 
his sense of sight to obtain almost all of his instruction and 
entertainment, while the blind person is forced to rely great- 
ly on perception by the organs of sound reception. 

The general background concerning the blind may be 
derived from this opinion by Miller (3): 

We who are seeking to understand the problems of both groups 
(the blind and the deaf) must by means of comparisons and analyses 
find a way of understanding the consequences of the loss of sight. 
Without question men in general who can see fail to understand 
the problems of those who cannot. 

Much of our knowledge of the blind has come through fiction or 


through acquaintance with one or two blind persons. If he happens 
to be an intelligent individual, then all the blind tend to be intelli- 
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gent; if he be lazy, then the others are judged accordingly. This un- 
fortunate tendency toward generalizations results in all sorts of wild 
extravagances. 

The first problem to be faced in the experiment was the 
selection of pupils to see the various pictures. At the outset, 
on consulting with Mr. Woolston, superintendent of the 
Illinois School for the Blind in Jacksonville, and Miss Eliza- 
beth Brooks, the principal of the school, the writers found 
they were immediately interested in the project and per- 
mission was obtained to select ten boys. With their aid 
a list was made of all the boys in the school between the 
ages of fourteen and eighteen. Of this group, Mr. Woolston 
and Miss Brooks eliminated the exceptionally dull children 
and any child who their records showed had remaining an 
appreciable degree of seeing ability. Since the children had 
not been given intelligence tests, the judgment of these two 
officers was relied upon in view of the fact that they knew 
all of the boys intimately and had taught them at various 
times. With the completion of the elimination the names 
of the remaining boys were put in a hat and ten names 
drawn. These were the boys used in the experiment, and 
throughout the year Mr. Woolston and Miss Brooks gave 
many useful suggestions regarding them. 

Concerning the incidence of deafness, Miller has this to 
say (3): 

With 60,000 totally or nearly totally deaf persons in the United 
States, with 300,000 children with hearing defects of so serious a 
nature that they need special attention in school, with many more 
adults with some defect of hearing which never appears on the census 
records, the problem of the deafened assumes a social importance. 
Far more does it assume an individual importance. There are many 
persons who have not received institutional or scientific help who 
handle their problem of slight deafness or increasing deafness accord- 
ing to their own personal characteristics. They are of personal concern 
to us even though their problem seems uniquely their own. 

Deafness does not seem to be on the increase in proportion to the 
general population increase, although the actual number of persons 
who are deaf is increasing. Removal of many of the causes of deafness 
has been of distinct benefit. Many of the causes have not and pos- 
sibly never will be entirely removed. The problem of the causes of 
deafness is of course the problem of the otologist, not the psychologist. 
However, it is of importance for us to know that only a part of the 
causes of deafness is hereditary. Other causes may be found in dis- 


ease or injury. Most reported cases of deafness occur early in life. 
Thus, from early years the majority of deafened persons are unable 
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to profit by the use of language except through special teaching. The 
effect of the age at which deafness occurs is small when we consider 
only the mental rating; it is much greater when we consider educa- 
tional achievement. 

The method of selecting the pupils of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf was to make a careful study of all boys from 
the ages of fourteen to eighteen. The only basis for the 
elimination of boys was the amount of residual hearing 
possessed. In order to center the study on the amount of 
response by deaf persons, only those boys whose audiom- 
eter tests indicated no more than thirty per cent of residual 
hearing in either ear were considered. From the remain- 
ing group the admittedly dull on a basis of teacher experi- 
ence were eliminated, then ten boys were selected by lot 
for the study. When the group of questions to be used had 
been completed, the reading teachers of the school in- 
structed their pupils in the meanings of two words which 
were considered beyond the possible vocabulary of these 
pupils, namely “climax” and “role.” Later on the word 
“part” was substituted for “rdéle” in order to overcome this 
difficulty. | 

None of the deaf boys selected had any difficulty with 
their sight, and no effort was made to obtain an IQ rating 
for any of the pupils engaged in the study. 

The members of the control group were selected by Mr. 
J. ©. Mutch, principal of the Jacksonville High School, in 
the following manner: Class rolls were called to him and 
eight boys from each class were selected at random. The 
school records were checked on these thirty-two boys, and 
all who lived in rural areas were dropped owing to difficulty 
in attending the movies selected. Any outside the age 
limits were dropped, and from the remainder the ten were 
selected by lot. 

An informal meeting was held with each of the groups by 
the people engaged in the study to explain the purpose and 
method of the study, and to invite their full co-operation. 

In the selection of moving pictures to be used it was 
decided to attempt to divide the total number of shows 
among the various types which are universally recognized; 
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therefore, the selections included cartoon-type feature pic- 
tures, historical pictures, and social problem pictures. It was 
recognized that the type of picture would probably influence. 
the response for the two groups due to the difference in the 
method of presentation, and its effect on the blind and deaf. 
In recognition of this the attempt was made to make the 
testing medium sufficiently general to allow the two groups 
a nearly equal chance to respond regardless of the type of 
picture being shown. The program finally agreed upon 
was as follows: 


Movie Number Name Classification 


One The Roaring Twenties Social 

Two Four Wives Social 

Three Gulliver’s Travels Cartoon—Fairy Story 
Four Pinocchio Cartoon—Fairy Story 
Five Virginia City Romantic—Historical 
Six Grapes of Wrath Social 

Seven The Hunchback of Historical 


Notre Dame 


The formation of the testing medium offered the greatest 
problem. It was necessary to have some form of written 
questionnaire in order to record the response for the purpose 
of study. Consequently it was necessary to simplify the 
questions in an effort to minimize the burden on the lan- 
guage of the deaf. Likewise, it had to be in a form easily 
read to the blind boys in order that they could reply to the 
questions in Braille. These Braille answers had to be 
transcribed to English for the purposes of the study. 

After the children had been taken to the first show, and 
the papers graded, it was concluded from this preliminary 
test that with the exception of two questions, the items — 
were weighted and balanced properly, according to their im- 
portance. It was decided that too much importance had been 
placed on the question of whether the show was liked or 
not and if so why. In the succeeding tests these questions 
were given a lower value. 

The result was an amended form of questionnaire, as 
follows: 

QUESTION NAIRE 


1. Who were the most important people in the feature picture or 
show? 
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2. What do you think is the climax of this picture or show? 

3. Tell where this story took place. 

4. This picture or show teaches some lesson for you. Can you tell 

what the lesson is? 

5. Did you like this picture? Why? 

6. Tell in a few words the story of this picture or show. 

In it we attempted to ask for essential material only. Items 
that should be discovered by either group were listed. It 
is possible that a wider diversification of questions might 
have indicated greater differences, but it was felt that this 
first attempt should err in the direction of greater simplicity, 
if at all, rather than in the direction of too many complica- 
tions. 

The method of forming a rating schedule for the ques- 
tionnaires was to select the best paper of the control group. 
Arbitrary values were given to each of the questions on this 
paper, the sum of which was very near one hundred. The 
remainder of the control group papers were then rated with 
this sheet as a guide, and optional answers listed were 
indicated. Some of these optional values might be greater 
and some smaller than those of the one best paper. The 
rating sheet was then re-totaled in order that the total of 
all the best answers would be one hundred. This permitted 
easy ranking of the raw scores and ready comparison of 
each group with the other, and the ranking of all pupils 
on each movie. 

The division of values assigned to the questions as used 
for the first movie is shown as follows: 


First Rating SHEET 


Question Values 
Number One 6 
Number Two 7—5—3 
Number Three 10—9 
Number Four 10 
Number Five 8 8 
Number Six 51 (4—9—10—6—5—7—10) 


These values were modified later in light of the informa- 
tion indicated by this first study. A composite list of the 
values used for each question on all of the movies attended 
is shown in this classification: 

The actual response is shown in Tables I, II and III, for 
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ComposiItE Ratina CHART 


Ques- | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie 
tion No: 1) No. BA Nosd AUN O44 NOD TV Oror el One. 


| ee Se 


One 6 10 9 5 5 5 6 
Two 7-5-3 8 7-7 7-5 7-5 7 7-5 
Three 10 10 10-8 10 8-2 10 10 
Four 10 10-7 6 7-7 6-6 6 7-5 
Five 16 8 8 8 8 8 8 
Six 54 59 60 63 64 64 62 


the Control Group, the Blind Group, and the Deaf Group, 
respectively. The grade made for each boy on each of the 
seven movies is given in these tables. It was impossible to 
obtain a hundred per cent attendance at the movies due to 
illnesses, other school duties and absences from school 
for other reasons. In the case of Movie No. 4 it was im- 
possible to have the Control Group attend because the 
dates conflicted with school functions requiring their at- 
tendance. In two or three cases the boys became discour- 
aged, and refused to co-operate further. For these reasons 
the charts are not complete. 

Both the First Rating Sheet and the Composite Rating 
Chart show a large value for Question Number Six. It 
should be noted that this value was broken down into from 
nine to twelve items, and values assigned to these items of 
from two to ten depending on their importance in the pic- 


TABLE I 
ContrRoL Group COMPOSITE 


Pupil Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie | Movie 
up | No.1 | No.2? | No. 8.|\ No, £1 (No. 6) Noo 6 1 Wow 


ee |  —  ————_ | _————— —_ 


One 85 81 100 aor 99 100 79 
Two 91 81 82 5.2 80 79 60 
Three 72 90 ea 84 59 73 
Four 89 100 55 so 50 58 67 
Five 28 32 Al E 3 31 57 43 
Six 78 67 56 © 35 33 76 
Seven 55 60 28 eae 62 63 
Eight 81 68 a 53 79 50 
Nine 60 44 52 OG 46 50 
Ten 62 50 55 ag 60 


—— | | | | | 


Average 69.9 65.5 62.1 61.5) 67.3 62.3 
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TABLE II 
Buinp Group COMPOSITE 


Movie| Movie| Movie| Movie| Movie| Movie | Movie 


Pupil No. 1| No. 2| No. 3| No. 4| No. &| No. 6| No. 7 
Eleven 85 62 68 (: 44 66 60 
Twelve 65 36 
Thirteen 84 63 87 76 yi: 80 63 
Fourteen 53 43 92 68 63 47 
Fifteen 75 62 61 86 88 2 76 
Sixteen 77 56 18 Ak 
Seventeen 53 47 
Eighteen 71 59 85 52 42 78 
Nineteen 90 28 30 90 55 
Twenty 30 
Average io. 00s 5178) 963° 0-75 .6)— 60.3)" 74.8} 50.3 


ture. Where items were mentioned in individual papers 
which had not been assigned a value on the rating sheet, 
a bonus was given of proportionate value on the paper 
being graded. It should be stressed that this can not be 
considered a purely objective test, since the opinions of the 
graders were the only measure of the importance of items 
and the value assigned them, wherever such items did not 
appear on the control group papers. 

An apparent overlapping of grades in the three groups 
was found, and from this it was concluded that there was 
no great difference in the ability of either of the handi- 
capped groups where the use of this form of amusement and 


TABLE III 
DraFr Group COMPOSITE 


Movie | Movie| Movie| Movie | Movie| Movie | Movie 


Pupil No. 1| No. 2| No. 3| No. 4| No. 5| No. 6| No. 7 
Twenty-one 99 87 89 95 86 86 
Twenty-two 75 56 79 vic! 43 
Twenty-three 56 71 90 88 84 66 
Twenty-four 34 42 74 56 53 46 
Twenty-five Ba 63 57 60 58 61 
Twenty-six 26 73 57 25 52 
Twenty-seven 31 67 81 
Twenty-eight 40 12 45 27 
Twenty-nine 22 66 
Thirty 37 69 69 76 ae 


Roerare | 47.1] 56.6] 70.1] 75.1| 64.1] 57.9] 65.0 
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education was considered. Pintner and Reamer in their 
studies of the responses of the handicapped groups find a 
definite lag of from two to four years in the achievement 
of the deaf and a somewhat similar difference in the case of 
the blind although the difference is not nearly so great. It is 
especially significant, therefore, to find that the response 
in this test shows that there is no very great difference 
in the response of these unselected boys of the same age. 
Of course, these conclusions are open to question due to the 
small number of cases tested. Yet it was found that for the 
first movie, four of the blind boys were above the mid-mark 
of the control group, and one deaf boy ranked second in 
the total list. In the second movie three of the deaf children 
ranked above the mid-mark of the control, and while none 
of the blind were above this mark, four were within ten 
points of it. 

For the third movie seven of the deaf boys were above 
the mid-mark of the control while three of the five blind 
who turned in papers exceeded this mark. For the fourth 
movie two of the deaf exceeded the mid-mark of the con- 
trol out of the six reporting, while three of the six blind 
boys exceeded it. On the fifth and sixth movies the results 
are very similar. These results should be considered in view 
of the fact that the rating charts are weighted in favor 
of the control group. 

Likewise in consideration of the lowest scores an interest- 
ing fact appears. In all movies after the first one no more 
than two papers from the deaf group were lower than the 
lowest control group paper, and in three instances at least 
two control group papers were lower than the lowest deaf 
paper. 

When the blind and the control group were compared, two 
movies produced one blind group paper each lower than the 
lowest control paper, while one movie produced two blind 
group papers lower than the lowest control group. In two 
cases the lowest paper of the blind group exceeded the 
lowest paper of the control group. 

All of these facts are illustrated in Table IV. 

When the blind and the deaf groups were compared it 
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TABLE [IV 
RECAPITULATION OF Pupin RANK ON Eacu Movi 


The Control Group is numbered from 1 to 10 inclusive. 
The Blind Group is numbered from 11 to 20 inclusive. 
The Deaf Group is numbered from 21 to 30 inclusive. 


Movie Movie Movie Movte Movie Movie Movie 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. & No. 6 No. 7 


SS | | |) | | 


4 4 1 21 1 { 1 
21 21 3 14 15 19 18 
2 2 21 23 23 21 30 
19 1 13 15 21 23 15 
1 3 2 18 3 13 6 
11 30 oT oF 2 8 4 
13 8 22 13 13 2 23 
8 6 21 26 14 30 7 
6 OT 23 11 7 15 13 
16 13 30 25 25 18 11 
2 25 rl 24 26 4 2 
15 11 29 > 24 11 19 
18 15 25 a 8 14 26 
12 18 6 au 18 25 8 
10 22 4 A 4 9 9 
9 16 10 S 11 3 14 
os 17 9 e 29 5 5 
7 10 17 aS 6 24 20 
14 9 28 es 5 10 16 
25 14 5 = 28 
28 24 19 iS 26 
30 1 7 eo 
24 5 3 
oF 19 $ 
5 5 
26 28 1S) 
29 ge 
3 


was found that the ranges of scores were very similar in 
each group. From the tables giving these scores it may be 
noticed that the scores can almost be matched on each 
movie. 

Of equal interest is the fact that the average score made 
by the control group fluctuated very little from one movie 
to another while the average score of each of the handicapped 
groups had a much wider fluctuation. From this it was con- 
cluded that some of the movies selected failed to appeal 
to the handicapped children and failed to offer them an 
acceptable means of understanding the movie. Various ex- 
pressions appeared on the paper indicating this fact under 
the fifth question and the part where the children were 
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asked to tell why they did or did not like the show in 
question. 

The group conducting this study concluded that any 
further studies along this line should be made with a more 
nearly objective testing medium, and a much more detailed 
questionnaire. Likewise, the test, to have any practical 
significance, must be applied to much larger groups of stu- 
dents. 

It seems that the increased use of the motion picture for 
teaching both the handicapped groups should be beneficial, 
since each group tended to approach nearer the response 
of the control group in the last tests than in the earlier ones. 
This may be the result of becoming familiar with the ques- 
tions, and knowing what to watch for in the movies, al- 
though this is equally true of the control group and should 
be reflected there as well. 

In using the motion picture as an aid in the education 
of the blind, it is recommended that the pupil who is to 
attend a given show read the story of that picture before 
attending. For instance, boy number fourteen of the blind 
group had read the story of Pinocchio before seeing it. His 
grade on that picture was 92 as compared with his next 
highest grade of 68 on a picture about which he knew 
absolutely nothing before attending the theater. That is a 
substantial gain of 24 points. In other words he was 24 
points better on a picture of which he had read the story. 
The same thing is true of boy number nineteen who had 
read parts of the book “Grapes of Wrath.” On that picture 
he made a grade of 90 as compared to his next highest grade 
of 55. 

It is also recommended that a picture with a minimum of 
action be chosen for the use of the blind. The blind have a 
tendency to like shows with a small amount of action. This 
idea is expressed very adequately by one of the boys on 
his test paper. The picture was the “Hunchback of Notre 
Dame.” This particular boy in answering the question as 
to whether he liked the show or not said, “I did not like 
the picture so well because it had too much action.” The 
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same idea is expressed a number of times by various other 
boys. 

Thus, it seems likely that the motion picture can be used 
to great advantage by teachers of the blind as a supplement 
to classroom material provided the pictures selected do not 
have too much action and provided the pupils possess a 
knowledge of the story before attending. 

It is interesting to the theme of this study that the 
Illinois School for the Deaf had just finished installation of 
sound motion-picture equipment in its auditorium with 
individual hearing aids wired to seats for the future enter- 
tainment and education of its pupils. By using this medium 
in close connection with the school program it is felt that 
they may make great strides in overcoming the language 
handicap and general retardation. 

In conclusion the writers wish to express appreciation to 
Mr. Cloud, Mr. Woolston, Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Mutch, who 
made this study possible by their help and sympathetic 
co-operation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Raw scores overlapped in all three groups, indicating no 
great difference in ability over this test for any of the 
groups. 

Some deaf and blind boys were among those with the 
high scores for all of the movies. 

No movies showed the deaf or blind scores appreciably 
below the lowest control group scores. 

The blind and deaf are very similar in response over all 
the movies. 

The control scores showed very little fluctuation over all 
movies while the blind and deaf scores fluctuated, depending 
upon the type of movie. 

To utilize this method of instruction for the handicapped 
greater preparation is necessary if best results are to be 
obtained. 

For the blind, reading preparation is very beneficial. 

The blind react more favorably to pictures with a mini- 
mum of action. 
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For the deaf, explanation of the story is helpful while 
those pictures having a small amount of dialogue are best, 
and a great deal of language work following the movie will 
give good results. 
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